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Never criticizing the emperor's conduct and always ascribing the 
failure of his beneficent policies to an ignorant and narrow-minded 
populace, a fanatical clergy, and le machiavellisme d'Angleterre, never 
betraying any sympathy with the Spaniards, La Forest yet contrives to 
weave discretely into his letters comments on the effects of imperial 
measures, which Napoleon might have taken as hints to change his con- 
duct, had he desired hints from his emissaries. An excellent illustra- 
tion of this is his account in the third volume of the feeling aroused by 
Napoleon's decree of Febuary 8, 1810, annexing northern Spain to 
France. 

Not that La Forest was especially perspicacious. His is the con- 
ventional diplomat's point of view. Everything is a matter of manipula- 
tion and finesse. He did not at all appreciate the spontaneity and pro- 
fundity of the popular wrath at Napoleon; it was simply the work of 
designing men who had objects of their own. His forecasts have a way 
of being belied. In 1808 he urges upon Napoleon the importance of 
Joseph's immediate arrival in Spain as certain to end the uprising. The 
Spanish people, he said, are most devoted to the doctrine of the real 
presence. But Joseph's first stay in Madrid was limited to ten days and 
ended in humiliating flight. La Forest expects everything from Napo- 
leon's own coming. The Spaniards will then see the futility of opposi- 
tion and the insurrection will collapse. Such did not prove to be the case. 
He expects domestic tranquillity as a result of the Austrian campaign of 
1809, but it was not forthcoming. La Forest was certainly not a prophet 
nor was he proficient in Volkerpsychologie but he was an industrious 
diplomatist who, as he said himself, sought to show some wisdom and 
much zeal. His correspondence is an historical source of indisputable 
value, but not of the first rank, because he was not in the confidence of 
Joseph or his ministers, or the generals or even of Napoleon. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Duchesse de Dino (puis Duchesse de Talleyrand et de Sagan) : 
Chronique de 1831 a 1862. Publiee avec des Annotations et un 
Index Biographique par la Princesse Radziwill nee Castellane. 
Tome III., 1841-1850. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1909. 
Pp- 530-) 

The last part of this third volume of the Chronique is of more direct 
historical interest than were the preceding volumes, for it embodies 
remarkably illuminating impressions of the larger incidents of European 
history during a period of extraordinary changes. The first part is 
valuable for another reason, because it reveals a further stage in the 
development of a singularly strong and beautiful character. What is 
called le monde is plainly losing its hold upon Mme. de Dino, although 
in 1841 she was only forty-eight years old. In March, 1841, she regrets 
leaving the shelter of her " home " at Rochecotte, remarking " La navi- 
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gation du monde est la plus difficile, la plus orageuse, et je ne m'y sens 
plus du tout propre; je n'ai plus de pilote et je ne sais pas, a moi seule 
conduire ma barque." When she reaches Paris, she finds that the 
"monde ... me degoute, me blesse, m'agite et j'y vais chaque jour 
moins." A year later she hears of the death of the founder of the 
Journal des Debats, a friend of Talleyrand, and exclaims, " Et puis des 
vides ! . . . toujours des vides ! . . . Quelle solitude progressive ! " This 
does not mean that her spirit is becoming feeble. In 1848, during the 
excitement of the revolution in Germany, when she learns that roving 
bands of peasants are threatening her Silesian estates, she hastens to 
Sagan, arms her tenants, and prepares to defend the place to the last 
extremity. Nor did the movement of affairs, when it rose to a level 
higher than the quarrels of the political coteries in the French Parlia- 
ment, fail to awaken the old instinctive zest for combats. A visit to 
Vienna in 1842 reminded her of the triumphs of other days, and she 
exclaimed, " Vienne ! . . . Toute ma destinee est dans ce mot ! C'est ici 
que ma vie devouee a M. de Talleyrand a commencee. . . . C'est a 
Vienne que j'ai debute dans cette celebrite facheuse, quoique enivrante 
. . . Je me suis prodigieusement amusee ici, j'y ai abondamment pleure." 
But it was the excitement of 1848, 1849, and 1850, when the old world 
seemed once more in dissolution, which drove from her thoughts, or at 
least from the record of them, that incipient disgust of the world. In 
its place there was a disgust with certain men, hatred of those whom she, 
with her Legitimist sympathies, regarded as demagogues and petty 
tyrants, and a deepening interest in the dramatic struggle of authority 
to regain its lost mastery, and in the conflict within the field of German 
affairs between Austria and Prussia. 

The quality of the remarks scattered throughout the volume, their 
clearness, brevity, and wit ; the sureness of stroke and touch in sketching 
the character of personages, seem to justify a statement of Talleyrand, 
which Greville records in his diary in 1831, that the Duchesse de Dino 
was " the cleverest man or woman he had ever met ". Her characteriza- 
tions of Mme. de Krudener, of the unfortunate Due d'Orleans, and of 
Chateaubriand, are good illustrations of what she seems to do easily. 
For Chateaubriand she had a genuine aversion. She commiserates Mme. 
Recamier because it had become her function to " calmer l'irritation 
d'un orgueil malade et de suppleer aux emotions du succes, qui ont ete la 
seule affaire et la seule affection de la vie de M. de Chateaubriand ". 
A few years later, when Mme. de Dino is reading the Memoires d'Outre- 
tombe, where Talleyrand's memory is maltreated, she has " soubresauts 
nerveux ". She confesses that her uncle has been a great sinner, but 
adds that she would prefer to present herself before the Eternal Judg- 
ment with his feeble conscience than with " cette autre conscience pleine 
d'orgueil, de malice, de fiel et d'envie ". 

Before the revolution of 1848 broke out Mme. de Dino had taken 
up her residence on her Silesian estates. She was still interested in 
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the fortunes of France, and the excerpts made from letters which she 
received reveal the manoeuvres among the monarchists to re-establish 
the throne and to forestall the coming of the Empire. The gr^at 
stumbling-block was the failure of the Orleanists and the Legitimists to 
find a basis for fusion. But the correspondence in regard to the situa- 
tion at Berlin, or the course of the revolution in general, is more 
instructive. Mme. de Dino was an enlightened reactionary, and one 
can discover how anxiously she and her friends, at Berlin and Vienna 
especially, scanned the heavens along every horizon from Naples and 
Buda-Pesth to Holstein and London, in order to discern the first signs 
of the final outcome. Her impressions acquire a tense interest as the 
year 1850 draws to a close, with. the daily possibility of war between 
Austria and Prussia, at least up to the " Humiliation of Olmiitz ". 

Henry E. Bourne. 

Garibaldi and the Thousand. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 

(New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1909. Pp. xvi, 

376.) 

Mr. Trevelyan has wisely chosen to write the life of Garibaldi by 
episodes. This enables him to produce several volumes, each of which 
is independent of the others, yet structurally so related to them that 
the reader who is interested in one will almost certainly read the rest. 
This method of treatment is well adapted to Garibaldi's career, which had 
no consecutiveness of detail, but shone in a series of exploits. In the 
biography of a statesman or ruler we look for more continuity wherein 
we can trace the evolution of his ideas and policies ; but Garibaldi was a 
knight errant, and between one of his enterprises and the next, it mat- 
tered little what he was doing. 

It is time that his heroic Sicilian Expedition should be told by a 
competent historian, for that was the most poetic achievement of modern 
times — an achievement so poetic, indeed, that it was immediately etherial- 
ized into a legend. So much has been written about it that the task of 
sifting is great. As in the case of our Civil War, scores of persons who 
took part in it have printed their recollections, or left their contemporary 
records — material which, for the most part, is uncritical where it is not 
avowedly panegyrical. The farther the Italians recede from Garibaldi, 
the more unreservedly do they apotheosize him as their national hero; 
and it must be added that latter-day Radicals eagerly seek to strengthen 
their current political movements by trying to make it appear that they 
are his followers. This also, it will be seen, renders it still difficult for 
any of his countrymen to write an objective biography of Garibaldi. 

Possessing all the enthusiasm needed to do full justice to his hero's 
brilliant qualities, Mr. Trevelyan has the true historian's passion for 
facts which leads him to scrutinize heroism as soberly as if it were a 
plain, every-day affair. It would be hard to match in any recent biog- 



